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A DESIRABLE FOOD EASILY PREPARED 

r^OTTAGE CHEESE, a highly pala- 
^ table and nutritious product, is one 
of the few varieties of cheese which 
can be manufactured on a small scale. 
From an economic standpoint, skim 
milk should be utilized as a human 
food rather than as an animal food. 
In cottage cheese is found a convenient 
and economical means of using skim 
milk as human food. 

The haphazard methods used in the 
making of this product, together with 
the lack of simple and easily available 
directions, probably are responsible for 
the small quantities made and con- 
sumed in the home. Uncertainty of re- 
sults and defects in the finished 
product also have been causes for dis- 
couragement to the beginner. It is 
hoped, however, that by following the 
directions given in this bulletin a bet- 
ter and more uniform product may be 
obtained. 

The making of cottage cheese in 
small quantities for home use is a very 
simple process and ordinary household 
equipment will suflBce. But if it is 
desired to market the product and to 
insure good, uniform quality it will be 
ne cessary to follow somewhat more 
elaborate methods. Details of manu- 



facture sometimes must be modified 
according to conditions, and proficiency 
will be gained by experience. 

QUALITY AND ITS REQUISITES 

Cottage cheese is judged by its flavor 
and texture. A high-quality cheese 
should have a clean, mild, acid flavor 
and a smooth texture, free from lumps, 
and uniform or homogeneous through- 
out. The undesirable flavors com-" 
monly found are described as unclean, 
tasteless, too acid, and sometimes even 
bitter. Flavor can be controlled by the 
use of clean, sweet skim milk and a 
good starter, but texture depends 
largely upon careful manipulation dur- 
ing the process of making. Good clean 
skim milk, clean utensils, and careful 
attention to details are essential to 
good quality in the product. 

GOOD SKIM MILK NECESSARY 

The first consideration in the pro- 
duction of good cottage cheese is the 
quality of the milk itself. Milk which 
is dirty or has undergone any abnor- 
mal fermentation is undesirable. The 
fresher the milk the more satisfactory 
it is for cheesemaking, as then it is 
possible to direct and control the sour- 
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inir. It is .'ibsolutfly necessary to give 
tlH' milk proper attention. Ix^tli at the 
time of its production and in its sub- 
spquf iit handling. The temperatnre at 
which it is kept fnmi the time of pro- 
duction until it is made into cheese 
determines in lar^^e measure the qual- 
ity of the cheese. For best results 
milk should be ke])t cool, at 50" F., 
if possible, until it is to be made into 
cheese. 

EQUIPMENT FOR MAKING COTTAGE 
CHEESE 

Little equipment is needed for mak- 
ing cottage cheese, and for the most 
part it may be found in any home. 
When the elK»ei5e i« made in large 
quantities a small outlay for etpiip- 



1. — Equipment usimI in first stajr(>s of 
uiukhiff cottauc cherse 



ment i.^ warranted a^; a matter of con- 
venience and satisfaction. In most 
homes, however, satisfactory substi- 
tutes may be found for some of thv 
utensil- mentioned lieiv. 

Starter bottles. — Quart milk bottles and 
tumi liters are needed for holding the 
^tJirter. Quart fruit jar.s will serve 
the puriiose tery well. 

Cans or pails. — A shotgun can which 
may vary in size and material is very 
convenient ; usually it is straight 
sided, 8 inches in diameter, 20 inches 
high, and holds about 4 gallon.s of 
milk. If such a can is not available, 
an ordinary 10-quart milk pail will be 
.sati.sfactory. 

Milk ai^itator. — stirrer of the kind 
Shown in Figure 1 is desirable for get- 
ting a uniform distribution of the 
starter and rennet prior to setting and 
for stirring the curd, but for making 



small quantities of cliee<e a si»oon is* 
en t i re ly sa t i sf ac tory . 

Floating dairy thermometer. — Hie use of 
a reliable and accurate thermometer 
is abst)lutely necessary to obtain imi- 
formity in results from day to day. 
liecause of the danger of breaking, it 
should be kept in a ca«e when not in 
use. 

Rennet tablets. — Either commercial 
liquid rennet or junket tablets an» 
desirable when cottage cheese i.s to be 
made quickly. Kenma always .should 
be kept f-old and in a dark place. 

Draining racks. — An ordinary fruit- 
draining rack is very useful for snmll 
quantities of cheese. A c* dander also 




Fia. 1'. — Wire-covered driiiuiiiu rack 

will au.nver the pur|)o.se. When larger 
(piantitie^ are made a special wire- 
co\ered rack will be found very con- 
venient. Such a rack (fig. 2) consists 
of a rectangular frame, 20 by 52 inehe^^ 
and G inches high, upon tlie bottom of 
which is tacked one-half inch mesh 
woven wire. The rack should be made 
of hardwood and dovetailed at the 
corners. If it is placed .slightly in- 
clined upon a table, the whey is di- 
rected to a common point and collected 
in a jar or pail by the use of strips 
nailed to the bottom of the frame. 
The materials r^uired for making the 
rack are two I)oarcls % by 6 by 52 
inches, two boards % by 6 by 26 
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inches, and woven wire 26 by 52 
inches. 

Another kind of rack is rectangular, 
13 inches wide, 36 inches long, and 10 
inches deep. The corner posts extend 
ll^ inches beyond the strips and top 
and bottom, with the top rounded, so 
that a ring may fit over them. The 
bottom slats fit loosely into notches 
and are removable for washing. The 
materials required are 4 corner posts 
IV2 by 11/2 inches, 9 strips 1 by % 
by 36 inches, and 6 strips 1 by % by 
12 1^ inches, notched to receive bottom 
slats, all made of pine. A cloth is 
fastened upon each frame and the 
contents of one can poured into each 
cloth. 

Draininsf cloths. — ^When the cheese is 

made without rennet, common cheese- 
cloth is most satisfactory, but for 
cheese made with rennet, unbleached 
cotton sheeting is recommended. The 
quantity depends upon the size of the 
draining rack, enough being required 
to supply a single thickness, with an 
allowance for hems. All draining 
cloths should be hemmed. 

Packages.— Round, paraffined, sani- 
tary, single-service paper containers, 
or glass jars with paper caps, are de- 
sirable for marketing the cheese. 

MAKING SMALL QUANTITIES FOR HOME 
USE 

One gallon of skim milk will make 
about IV2 pounds of cheese. If the 
milk is sweet it should be placed in a 
pan and allowed to remain in a clean, 
warm place at a temperature of about 
75° F. until it clabbers. The clabbered 
milk should have a clean, sour, and 
pleasant flavor. Ordinarily this will 
take about 30 hours, but when it is de- 
sirable to hasten the process a small 
quantity of well-flavored sour milk 
may be mixed with the sweet milk. 

As soon as the milk has thickened 
or firmly clabbered it should be cut 
into pieces 2 inches square, after which 
the curd should be stirred thoroughly 
with a spoon. 

The next step is to heat the curd. 
Heating makes the whey separate read- 
ily, and aids in giving the cheese a 
firm texture. Place the pan of broken 
curd in a vessel of hot water so as to 
raise the temperature to 100° F. Cook 
at that temperature for about 30 min- 
utes, during which time stir gently 
with a spoon for 1 minute at 5-minute 
intervals. 



At the conclusion of the heating, 
pour the curd and whey into a small 
cheesecloth bag (a clean salt bag will 
do nicely) or lay it upon a cloth and 
fold over the cloth to form a bag; 
then hang it on a fruit-drainer rack or 
elsewhere to drain. Draining may be 
hastened by laying the bag between 
two pie plates or clean boards and 
placing a weight on top. Sometimes 
the curd is poured into a colander or 
a strainer over which a piece of cheese- 
cloth has been laid. After 5 or 10 
minutes, work the curd toward the 
center of the colander with a spoon. 
Raising and lowering the ends of the 
cloth help to make the whey drain 
faster. To complete the draining tie 
the ends of the bag together and hang 
it up. Since there is some danger 
that the curd will become too dry, 
draining should stop when the whey 
ceases to flow in a steady stream. 

The curd is then emptied from the 
bag and worked with a spoon or a 
butter paddle until it becomes fine in 
grain, smooth, and of the consistency 
of mashed potatoes. Sour or sweet 
cream may be added to increase the 
smoothness and palatability and im- 
prove the flavor. Then the cheese is 
salted according to taste, about 1 tea- 
spoonful to 1 pound of curd.* 

Because of the ease with which the 
cheese can be made it is desirable to 
make it often so that it may be eaten 
fresh. If the cheese is not to be eaten 
promptly it should be stored in an 
earthenware or glass vessel rather 
than in one of tin or v^ood, and if kept 
in a cold place it will not spoil for 
several days. 

THE USE OF STARTERS 

The first step in the making of cot- 
tage cheese is to sour or ripen the 
milk. If care has been used in the 
production and handling of milk, a 
good grade of cheese may be made by 
allowing the milk to sour naturally. 
Some of the dangers and disadvan- 
tages of natural souring are : 

1. Slow coagulation or curdling. 

2. Gassy and undesirable fermenta- 

tions, causing loss of curd in 
■whey. 

3. Bitter and other undesirable 

flavors. 

4. Lack of uniformity in the cheese. 

Uncertainty of results and lack of 
uniformity in the cheese, however, 
have caused many to resort to a more 
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definite means of controlling fermenta- 
tion or souring by the use of starters. 
Starters aid and hasten acid fermenta- 
tion and tend to suppress and elimi- 
nate undesirable fermentation. A 
home-made starter is a quantity of 
sour milk in which desirable acid- 
forming bacteria have grown until the 
milk contains a large number of them. 
When mixed with fresh milk these 
particular bacteria are given a start 
in the fresh milk over any other bac- 
teria which might gain access. 

COMMERCIAL STARTERS 

When cottage cheese is to be pro- 
duced in large quantities it is advisable 
to use a commercial starter, obtain- 
able from a reliable starter company 
or through a dairy-supply house. The 
small package of starter, which may 
be either liquid or dried, is added to a 
pint of Pasteurized milk and the milk 
cooled, covered, and set away at 75° F. 
to sour. This is called a "mother 
starter." After curdling or coagula- 
tion, a teaspoonful of the mother 
starter is added to a quart of Pas- 
teurized skim milk, which, when coag- 
ulated, is used to ripen the milk for 
cheesemaking. In Pasteurizing milk 
for starters, it is heated to 175" F. and 
held at that temperature for 30 min- 
utes, after which it is cooled to 75° F. 
before the starter is added. 

HOMEMADE STARTERS 

Homemade starters are prepared as 
follows : 

1. Clean thoroughly several pint fruit 
Jars or wide-mouthed bottles, together with 
tops or tumblers for covering them and 
boil for five minutes (fig. 3). After boiling, 
keep the jars or bottles covered to prevent 
the entrance of bacteria. 

2. Select several pint samples of fresh 
milk, put into the jars or bottles, cool to 
75° F., cover and keep at that temperature 
until curdling occurs. 

3. The curdling or coagulation should 
take place in about 30 hours. An Ideal 
curd should be firm, smooth, marblelike, 
free from holes or gas bubbles, and showing 
little separation of the whey. To be a 
good starter the curd should have a clean, 
sharp, sour, or acid flavor. 

4. Select the sample that most closely 
meets these conditions and propagate it. 
This is done as follows : 

a. Shortly before using, sterilize a quart 
Jar or bottle and a teaspoon according to 
the method described in paragraph 1. 

h. Pill the Jar or bottle with fresh skim 
mi^k and Pasteurize by heating to 175° F. 
and keeping at that temperature for 30 
minutes. 

c. Cool to 75° F. and add a teaspoonful 
of the curdled milk or starter selected as 
best, and set away to curdle. 



d. When a starter with desirable qualities 
has been found, propagate it from day 
to day. 




Fig. 3. — Bottles of starter 



PASTEURIZATION 

Although In small-scale operations 
the Pasteurization of milk for cheese 
may not always be practicable, it per- 
mits a better control of the fermenta- 
tions, increases the yield of cheese, and 
renders the product safe from disease- 
producing organisms. If milk is Pas- 
teurized just before being used for 
cheese-making it is absolutely neces- 
sary to use a vigorous starter for 
ripening. Otherwise, great diflSculty is 
found in dmining the curd, and as a 
result the cheese will probably be 
spoiled. 

Skim milk is Pasteurized for making 
cottage cheese by heating it in a pail, 
can, or vat to a temperature of 145° F. 
and holding it at that temperature for 
30 minutes. The milk then is cooled 
quickly to 75° F., when it is ready for 
adding the starter. 

MAKING CHEESE ON A LARGE SCALE 

To make cottage cheese in consid- 
erable quantities and of good, uniform 
quality, it is desirable to follow a more 
exact method than that described for 
making small quantities for home use. 

SETTING 

For natural souring without starter, 
fresh skim milk is placed in a clean 
pail or a shotgun can, covered, wanned 
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to 75° F., and alloAved fo stand at that 
toinperature until curdled. The tem- 
perature can be controlled by keeping 
tlie pail or can of milk in a tub, sink, 
or other vessel Idled with water at the 
same temperature. 

When starter is used it is stirred into 
skim milk which has been warmed to 
75° F. (Fig. 4.) The vessel of milk 
i>! then covered an<I set aTra.v at the 
same temperature to curdle. The 
(piautity of starter used varies from 1 
to 5 per cent ; a pint for 3 to 4 gaUons 
of milk usually f?ives good results. J?y 




Fig. 4. — Stirring in starter and tak- 
ing tempeiiituro 



the use of a larjio quantity of starter 
it is possible to ri])en the milk and 
complete the making of the cheese in 
one day. I*robably it is more conven- 
ient, howerer, to set the milk with 
Ktarter at night, in which case the 
milk should be firmly clal)bered by 
morning. For obtaining a desirnhle 
curd that is lirm and not easily broken 
into fine particles during heating, 75° 
F. seems to be th^^ best temi)erature. 
AVhen the skim milk has coagulated 
Into a firm solid curd which gives a 
sluiri>ly defined break as the finger is 
inserted, with whey collecting at the 
break, the curd is ready for cutting. 



I CUTTING. HEATING, AND STIRRING 

The curd is cut crosswise into 2-inch 
squares with a long-bin ded knife. It 
is then heated qui* kly to 100° F. and 
maintained at that temperature for 
about 30 minutes. During the entire 
heating process the curd is stirred with 
a spoon or a cream agitator oA'ery four 
or live minutes. The object of these 
operations is to remore the whey from 
the curd and to bring the product into 
a concentrated form. The texture of 
the cliees(» is regulated in a large meas- 
ure by the manner of cutting, heating, 
and stirring the curd. Prolonged and 
vigorous stirring is undesirable, since 
it causes a fine-grained curd which is 
slow^ in draining and has excessive 
curd losses in the wiiuy. Heating at 
too high a temi)erature results in a 
tough dry cnrd. 

DRAINING 

After heating,, the mixture is poured 
upon cheesecloth, which is fastened 
over a pail or a specially constructed 
rack, in order to separate the curd 
from the whey. (Fig. 5.) The curd 
is allowed to drain undisturbed for 15 
or 20 minutes, because If handled dur- 
ing that period it will t«nd to become 
mushy, a condition which i-enders the 
removal of the whey very difficult. 
Later, every few minutes the sides of 
the cloth should be raised and low- 
ered several times (a:- shown in fig. 
5), which hastens draining. Draining 
should continue until rery little whey 
separates upon standing, at which time 
the curd is rather soft and smooth. It 
is then ready for salting. 

SALTING 

The curd is then placed In a pan or 
pail and salt is added and mixed uni- 
formly into the curd with a butter 
ladle or a spoon. The usual rate of 
salting is 2 heaping tablespoonfuls to 
HMi gallons of milk, or about 2Vli 
ounces to 10 pounds of curd, although 
the^re is some difference of opinion as 
to the quantity of salt needed. In case 
a scale is lacking it is possible to ap- 
])roximate th(^ salt wiien it is known 
that a level tablespoon fnl of salt equals 
two-thirds of an ounce. Salt is added 
to the cheese to increase its palata- 
bility and to a certain extent to pre- 
seiTe it. 
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MAKING THE CHEESE WITH RENNET 

Sevt'i-al advantages aiv found in 
niakinj,' cottage cheese with rennet, as 
follows : 

1. A finor-tcxtiired and moro uni- 

form clicesL' results. 

2. ilaking require^ less time and 

attontiou. 
S, I-.OSSCS of curd in the whey are 
n'dnccd. 

Rennet is a s-u])Klanee which causes 
milk to coagulate; it may I)e obtained 
either as fonnnoi-cial li(iuid rennet or 
as junlcet tablets. The former may be 
imrchai?ed from dairy-supply houses, 
while the latter may be obtained from 
grocers and druggists*. 



in 10 tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
One tablesiKJonfuI of this* mixture is 
.sufficient for 30 pounds or j>int.s of 
skim milk, and :\ tablespoonfuls for SO 
pounds of milk. Junket ta))Icts are not 
always of the same strength, so it may 
be necessary to experiment .somewhat 
before the right quantity to add is 
obtained. 

The milk is handled in the *anie 
manner as in the method already de- 
scribed with the exception that rennet 
is added to it just after the starter i^^ 
put in and the mixture stirred vij^or- 
<msly. If no starter is used it is desir- 
able to let the milk .stand at SO" F. 
for tive or .six hours bef<»re adding the 




Fig. 5. — Kai^iLg and lowering Urniuiug cl()tU to hii:5tt'ii draining 



If commercial liquid rennet is u^ed 
for making cottage cheese, about o 
drops should be added to eaeli 10 pints 
or pounds of milk, or 10 drops to 30 
pound« of milk. The rennet, after 
!)eing measured, is diluted about 40 
times with roh\ water (A half cui>ful 
is .satisfactory) before It i» added to 
the milk. For meaisuring rennet a 
medicine dropper may be u>ied wiili 
good results. 

If liquid rennet can not be obtained, 
junket tablets may be used, one tal)let 
having about the same utrength as 1 
eubie centimeter or 25 droi>s of the 
liquid. One tablet may be dissolved 



remiet. After the addition of rennet, 
the milk is allowed to stand until 
curdled. 

When clear whey collects upon the 
surface of the curd in the can it an 
indication that the curd is ready to be 
di-ained. At lirst it may not be pog- 
sible to get the best result.% by this 
method^ but after a few trials it 
should be possible to jn-oduce a fine 
firm curd in from 12 to lo hours. 

If rennet or junket tabl<^ts are used, 
the cuid .should not be heated, as this 
will make the cheese too hard and 
tough. The draining may be done 
without preliminary cutting or stirring. 
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The curd is now poured ui^on the 
draining rack ei>vert»d with cotton 
slieotin^. Keoauso ot the lineneSK ol- 
the curd a draininj^ elotli with ii small- 
er nicsh than eliecswloth is desirable. 
Aftor a short preliminary drainage of 
about 20 minutes tlie ends of the eloth 
are unfastened and the diai^onnlly op- 
posite comers drawn together and tied. 
Moderate weicfhts, about 25 p4)unds. 
are then placed upon the hd<^ of curd 
to ha$tmi the drahiing. (Fig. 0.) A 
pail lillcd with stones or water will 
swerve for this purpo^^e. There is dan- 
ger that the cheese curd may he 
pressed too dry when rennet is used, 
so it is advisable to watch tlie curd 
closely during tins period. The press- 
ing should be continued until the curd 
has reached about the same eonsistency 
as described tinder the preceedin:: 
method. 

After draining, wait is added in the 
same way as for ordinary eottage 
cheeue. 

ADDING CREAM AND PEPPERS 

A small quantity of sweet or sour 
eream added after salting. esi)et'ially 
if the curd is a little dry, will improve 
greatly the quality and p.llatahility of 
cottage cheese made by either process. 
TVually cream is added at the rate ot* 
half a pint to 10 pounds of curd. 

Finely ground pimento peppers also 
add much to the appearance, taste, 
and nttractiveness of the product, es- 
pecially to the tiner textured, rennet- 
made cheese. Peppers are added at 
the rate of 1 pound of peppers to 20 
pounds of curd. 

If the produet is to be niarkefed the 
additional expense of eream or pep- 
pers probably is warranted. 

YIELD OF CHEESE 

The yield of cottage cheese depends 
upon tiie quality of the milk and the 
method of manufacture. Yields of 12 
and 20 pounds of cheese per 100 
pounds of skim milk represent the lim- 
its, whereas a normal yield of from 
10 to 18 pounds produces best results. 

MARKETING THE PRODUCT 

Although often marketod in bulk and 
»old by the pound, cottage eheese may 
be marketed best in single-serriee con- 
tainers holding from 10 to 12 ounces. 
This makes a neat and convenient 
package which commonly retails for 
about 10 cents. These cartons are 



made of wood pulp treated with par- 
affin. For interstate shipping it is 
necessary to put the net weight of 
these cheeses on the package, and it is 
desirable, for advertising purposes, to 
plficc on it the name and address of 
the maker. Altlhougli the product may 
he molded into balls or prints in paraf- 
fined paper, the carton is strongly rec- 
ommended a« a marketing receptacle 
for Ho perishablo a produ( t as cottage 
cheese. The carton makes a nearly 
air-tight package which retards de- 
terioration of the cheese. 

Recently a 12-()unc(» jar, pr()vi(k*d 
with a paper eap, and titting into a 
reguhir pint milk-bottle crate, has been 
successfully used in the marketing of 
cottage cheese. Such a container may 
bo readily washod, «tcriliz#cl. and used 
arain. With such a receptacle there is 
little chance of imparting an objection- 
able taint lo lh<* cheese. 




Fig. (J— Piourds auU wcn^lit tor presshi.L? 
cheese 



It is.advisal)le to keep (•(►ttage cheese 
at a low tenii)erature until consumed. 
Holding the product at I'oom temper?) - 
tnre for only 3G hours nmy cause it to 
become slightly "off llavor," whereas 
in a longer period the deterioration 
\nnS be So marked as to render it un- 
suitable for ccamnnption. Cheese from 
which the whey >«epa rales spoils 
cpiickly and is very undesirable. It is 
better to have the cheese a little too 
dry than too jnoist. for th(* former 
defect may be eco-rected easily by the 
addition of a little cream or milk by 
the consumer. 

SUMMARY OF ORDINARY PROCESS OF 
MAKING COTTAGE CHEESE 

The process of making cottage cheese 
without rennet, on the basis of 30 
pounds or about SV2 gallons of milk, 
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which will yield about 5^^ pounds of 
cheese, may be summarized as follows : 

Obtain clean, fresh skim milk. 

If starter is not used, warm the 
milk to 75° F. and hold it at about 
that temperature until curdled. 

If starter is used, add from 1 to 5 
per cent, or about 1 pint of starter to 
30 pounds of milk, stir, and set away 
at 75° F. to curdle. 

If it is desired to Pasteurize, heat 
milk to 145° F., hold at that tempera- 
ture for 30 minutes, and cool to 75° F. 
If Pasteurization is practiced, a starter 
must be used and should be added 
after Pasteurization, as described. 

Time for curdling when starter is 
used, from 12 to 15 hours (usually 
overnight). 

When starter is not used the time 
for curdling will be about 30 hours. 

Cut and stir, and then heat to 100° 
F. and hold for 30 minutes. Stir 
gently at intervals. 

Pour upon cheesecloth and drain for 
20 or 30 minutes. 

Place in pail or pan and salt at 
rate of 2^^ ounces to 10 pounds of 
curd, or about 2 level tabespoonfuls 
for the cheese from 30 pounds of milk. 

If desired, add sweet or sour cream 
at the rate of one-half pint to 10 
pounds of curd, or about one-quarter 
pint of cream to the product from 30 
pounds of milk. 

SUMMARY OF RENNET PROCESS OF 
MAKING COTTAGE CHEESE 

The following is an outline of the 
process with rennet on the basis of 30 
pounds or 3^/^ gallons of milk, which 
will yield about 5^ pounds of cheese. 

Obtain clean, fresh skim milk. 

When a starter is not used, after 
adding rennet, warm the milk to 75° F. 
and hold it at about that temperature 
until curdled. 

If starter is to be used, add from 1 
to 5 per cent, or about 1 pint of starter 
to 30 pounds of milk, and set away at 
75° F. to curdle. 

If it is desired to Pasteurize, heat 
milk to 145° F., hold at that tempera- 
ture for 30 minutes, and cool to 75° F. 
If Pasteurization is practiced, a starter 
must be used and should be added as 
described. 

Add rennet or junket tablets just 
before setting the milk away to curdle 
at 75° F., carefully stirring to insure 
a thorough distribution. 

Add rennet at the rate of one-third 
cubic centimeter, or about 10 drops, 
diluted 40 times in cold water (half 
a cup of cold water is satisfactory) 



for each 30 pounds or 3^ gallons of 
milk. 

Or, dissolve one junket tablet in a 
pint of cold water and use one-third 
of the mixture. 

The time needed for curdling, when 
starter is used, is 12 to 15 hours 
(usually overnight) ; when starter is 
not used the time will be about 30 
hours. 

Pour upon cotton sheeting and drain 
for 20 to 30 minutes. 

Tie the ends of the cloth together 
and press with weights (20 to 25 
pounds) until the curd has attained 
the desired consistency. 

Salt at the rate of 214 ounces to 10 
pounds of curd. If desired, add sweet 
or sour cream at the rate of one-half 
pint of cream to each 10 pounds of 
curd, or one-quarter pint of cream to 
the product from 30 pounds of milk. 

USES OF COTTAGE CHEESE 

Cottage cheese is high in nutritive 
value, containing all the constituents 
of milk except the cream. Like milk, 
it is a source of protein, which is used 
to build and repair body tissue. 

Physicians often find a milk diet 
useful in treating the sick. In many 
of these cases it may be possible to 
substitute cottage cheese, with added 
cream or butter if desired, for part or 
all of the milk. Thus a pleasing 
variety is introduced, and the bulk is 
lessened. 

There is an abundance of skim milk, 
the material from which cottage cheese 
is made. It is used extensively for 
feeding animals; everyone knows that 
it is good for calves, pig3, and chick- 
ens, and that they make their best 
growth when it is abundant in the 
ration. The fact that skim milk can 
supply a rich and nourishing food for 
the family table has not been so fully 
recogn'zed. 

Cottage cheese is in fact a food that, 
served either alone or in combination, 
may form an important part of the 
diet. In salads, desserts, or cooked 
dishes, cottage cheese may be used to 
advantage. As a basis for the main 
dish of a meal it may often reduce 
exi)ense and appeal to the appetite as 
well as supply nourishment. Few 
people realize the diversity of its uses. 

DELICIOUS COTTAGE-CHEESE DISHES 

Those who are responsible for the 
planning and preparation of meals 
have found that cottage cheese com- 
bined with other foods can be made into 
many appetizing and attractive cooked 
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and cold dislies. Tlie cheese made by 
tlie rennet process, wliicli is S'lnootli 
and niildly acid, is more ?!atif?fnctory 
for use in cooked dishes, while the 
c-hees-e soured hy the natnral method 
is more suitable for cold dishes. To 
point out some of the many ways in 
which cdttaijre cheese may be served, 
the ^suggestions below are given. 

PLAIN COTTAGE CHEESE 

^lost people like plain uncooked cot- 
tage cheese. It is espee.ally plensinj^ 
in s-nmmer, and when blended with rich 
cream and a little ^ult it is enjoyed 
by many. It is often eaten with 
suirar and cream. AYhen cream is 
lackin.ir, whole milk is used to moisten 
the cheese and su.u:ar. Not only i^weet 
cream, but sour cream or melted but- 
ter added to cottage cheese improves 
Itss flavor and increaisejs the food raliie. 

Cottage ehees*e, being mild in flavor, 
combiner- nicely with other things that 
give variety of flavor. I?erries, 
peaches*, or other fresh fruits* may be 
used in this way: also canned fruits, 
rais-ius, cut dates, or other dried fruits, 
brown sugar, honey, jam or marma- 
lade, or chopped nuts. 

Uroken nut ment.s. chopped pimen- 
tos, finely cut green peppers*, diced 
cucumbers, or other eri*'!) vegetables* 
mAy also be mixf»d with the cheese. 
Hcjrue-radish. onion juice, and i)arsley 
make a good comi) nation. Ground 
sage makes a good seasoning. 

Dry cheese should be seasoned well, 
packed into a buttered earthen or 
enauKM dish, chilled, turned out on a 
platter, mid served in slices. 

SALADS AND SALAD DRESSINGS 

COTTAGE-CHEESE SALAD 

Cottage cheese lends itself esi)ecially 
well to salads. If enough is^ used the 
salad may serve as the main dish of 
the meal. French, Mayonnaise or 
l)oile<l dressings go well with cheese 
.salad. The chee.se may he formed into 
balls or slices: it may be molded in 
tiny cups or pa^Ts^ed through a pastry 
tube. 

Variations. — Foods that combine well 
with cottage cheese in salads are 
crisp, fresh vegetables: cooked or 
canned vegetables : fresh, dried, canned, 
or preserved fruits (fig. 7); nuts; 
olives : rice : potatoes. With the last 
two some highly flavored and bright 
garuis-h, like pimentos or green pep- 



pers, should be used ; and celery, cu- 
cumbers, green pepi)ers, crisp lettuce, 
(u* cabbage .should be used to add suc- 
culence. 




Fig. T. — Cott:ii;L'-i-lK>osc tJilad with fruit, au 
attractive IVaturc of the luuchcou 

STUFFED-PRUJfE SALAD 

Remove the j*tone.< from cooked 
prunes. Stnlf prunes: with cott.-ige 
cheese which has been .seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Serve on lettuc(» 
leaves with may(»nnaise dressing. 
Dates or tigs: may be used instead of 
prunes if desired. 

COTTAGE CHEESE AND PEPPER SALAD 

Uemove pulp and seeds fnnn a green 
pepper. Stuff pei)per with cottage 
cheese, seai^oned with snlt and pepper. 
Chopped nut* and chopped red i)epi)er 
or onion may be added to the cheese. 
Let Rtufred pepiier jitaud in a cool place 
for one hour, slice, and fferve on lettuce 
leaver. 

PINEAPPLE AXD CHEESE SALAD 

C(ftt;!ge - che(\^e balls rolled in 
chopped nuts, served on a slice of pine- 
apple, make a delicious jsalad. 

WIXTER-SALAD COMBINATIONS 

No. 1 

2 cupful!? cott.ngc chcfi^so. 

1 cupful pickled bocts, cubed. 

Mix. add salad dressing, and serve 
on crisp lettuce. 

No. 2 

1 cupful clioppod cabbngo. 

cupful cc'lory, cut fi uo. 
1 cui)ful cbopped .ipplo (red peelinj? mny be 
left on). 

Mix with a cottage-cheese salad 
dressing, and serve on a lettuce or a 
• small cabbage leaf. 
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COTTAGE-CHEESE MAYONNAISE 

1 cupful cottage cheo.sc. 
1 tablespooiiful su^ar. 
^{i teaspoonlul mustard. 
Vj te.*isp{)oiiful salt. 
l<i teaspooiitnl paprika. 
^/j cuplul olive oil. 

^lix thoroujghly the first five in- 
Siedit'iits. Stir In the oil firradnally. 
Tills drespiii.i; \vill not keep long with- 
out sopavatinj? and should bo made im- 
modiatcly before serving. 

MAYOXNAISE DRESSING WITH COTTAGE 
CHEESE 

To a tliick mayonnaise dres^sing 
made with the usual quantity of oil 
and e,c:?;s add a half cupful of fine- 
jrrained cottage cheese and mix thor- 
oujghly. This dressing will keep for 
some time without separating. 

COTTAGE-CHEESE DRESSING 

oupful milk. 

cupful viuojrar (not too strong). 

1 cupful soft cottase clicosp. 

1 cupful auui' cream, wliipped. 

1 teaspoon ful salt. 

1 toaspooiiful mustard. 

ti'aspoouful paprika. 

2 tcasjjooiituls Hour. 

tea spoonfuls molted butter. 

Method. — Mix the dry ingredients to- 
gether and cream them with the 
melted butter. Add the creamed mix- 
ture to the heated milk and stir until 
very thick. After the mixture has 
boiled, add vinegar slowly, stirring all 
the while. Cool slightly and add 
beaten egg. Put the cottage cheese 
through a siore, if iiec««»ary, to bv^ak 
up lumps. i;?5ing an egg beater, beat 
ihe cottage cheese gradually into the 
dressing until smooth. Lastly, fold 
whipped cream into dresving. (Fig. 8.) 

COOKED SALAD DRESSING WITH 
COTTAGE CHEESE 

li tahlospoonful mustard. 
\i tablcspooulul salt. 
2 tahlcspooufnls flour. 

1 tahlespoouful sugar, 
'i tupful swM'et milk. 

toaspoonful caycuiio peppor. 
4*taI)le.'^pooiifuls cottage cheese. 
% teaspooiiful soda. 

2 tablespoon fuls butter. 
VI' cupful \iuegar. 

Kub the dry ingredients together and 
add egg yolks slightly beaten. Add 
melted butter, cold milk, and hot vine- 
gar, in the order named, stirring until 
perfectly smooth. Cook the mixture 
in a double boiler until thickened. To 
the stiffly beaton whites of eggs add 4 
tablosjpoonfuls of cottage cheese, which 



has first been neutralized with fjoda, 
and fold the mixture into the co<jked 
dressing. Set the pan into a bowl of 
cold water and beat well until cool and 
.smooth. 




Fig. S. — Cotlajr**-clieeso-salad dro.ssiiug adds 
piquancy to any salad 

SANDWICHES AND BREADS 

COTTAGE-CHEESE CLUB SANDWICH 

This sandwich is made of three 
good-sized slices of toasted bread, one 
or more being spread thickly with cot- 
tage cheese. Lettuce or water cress 
and salad dressing also are used. The 
rest of the filling may be varied to 
suit the taste or the lavdi^r. The 
sandwich is cut diagonally and served 
on au individual plate with the halves 
arranged in diamond shape, as shown 
in Figure 9. It is desirable to toast 




Fro. 0. — t'ottaffc-che<'sc chib sandwich may 
fscrvo as the main dish for a light 
luncheon or supper 

the bread on one side only and to cut 
it immediately after toasting, as other- 
wise the pressure of cutting crushes 
out the cheese and spoils the appear- 
ance of the sandwich. The cut slices 
may be placed together again while 
the sandwich is being filled, and the 
filling may be sliced through with a 
sharp knife. 

Variations. — In addition to Ihe t-ottage 
cheese these club sandwiches may 
contain : 

1. Tomato, lettuce, m a y o n n a i s o 
dressing. 

2. Thinly sliced cold ham spread 
with mustard, lettuce, mayonnaise. 

3. Sliced tart apple, nuts, lettuce, 
mayonnaise. 
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4 Sliced orange, ^^•f^tl•^ cross, mayon- 
naise. 

f). Sliced Spanish onion, pimento, 
lot! lice, mayonnaise. 

G. Two tiny strips of l)ac<m, lettuce, 
inayonnMisJO. 

7. Ciieumbtr or green pepper, pi- 
mento. Itttiiw, ma. von nni.se. 

S. Sweet sandwielieft may l»e made 
with layers of cottage cheese and mar- 
malade, ov a pa^te made of dried 
fruits. For these the bread need not 
be toasted and the lettuce and niayiai- 
naise yhuuld not be used. 

SAXDWICH FILLINGS 

Cottage cheese may be used as a 
saiulwieli fdling, taking the place of 
meat or egg filling. Oatmeal, graham 
and IJoston brown bread lend them- 
selves well to cottnge-cheese sand- 
wiches. 

Variations. — Tht chee?:e may be com- 
bined with whole or chopped niit>;, 
grated cjieese, pimentos, h4n'sera<lish, 
chopped or sliced olives, sliced celery, 
chives. Spanish onions, raisins, datc's. 
prunes softened l)y soaking, freshly 
crushed mint leaves, honey, jelly, or 
marmalade. These additions may be 
blended with the cheese or may be 
spread in a layer over it. 

COTTAGE-CHEESE ROLL (UNCOOKED) 

Various loaves or rolls can be madc» 
by combining cottage cheese with cold 
cooked rif-e or with Iresh bread crumbs, 
and seasoning with horse radish, olives, 
<aiion juice, parsley, chopped celery, 
sage, pimentos, green iM?ppor«, grated 
che«?!e. or other de.^ired sJ(»aSoning. 
Chopped nuts, linely cut celery, or 
cubed cucumbers are pleasing adtli- 
tions. Leftovers of boiled ham. fried 
bacon, cold meats, salmon, tuna tisli. 
or other lisli, may be used to add 
\'ariety. If desired the loaf ma.v bo 
rolled, just before serving, in sifted 
bread crumbs that have been slightly 
bn»wned in the oven. These rolls are 
.specially attmctive if served on a bod 
of lettuce leaves, shredded lettuce, or 
grape leaves, and garnished with fresh 
or cooked vegetables that have been 
tossed in French dressing. Salad 
dressing is frequently served with 
these rolls. 

Sweetened rolls may be made for a 
hearty dessert. These may contain 
fresh, dried, or candied fruits and 
mit.«;. or they may be served with 
canned or preserved fruits as a gar- 
nish. Presserved ginger i:^ i>nvticnlarly 
delicious served with such a checsjc 



roll. This roll may be sprinkled with 
almond or macaroon dust, or with dry 
crumbs made from stale cake. 

COTTAGE-CHEESE PIE 

1 cupful cottam* clifese. 
% cupful sujrnr. 

% cupful milk. 

2 egg jolks, l)cat<Mi. 

1 tnblcspoonfnl inoUed fat. 
SnU. 

1^ teaspoon ful vanillu. 

Mix the ingredients- in the order 
given. Bake the pie in one crust, pre- 
pared in the usual way. Cool it 
slightl.v and cover it ^^iih meringue 
made by adding 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and Vj teaspooutul of vanilla to 
the beaten whites of 2 eggs and brown 
it in a slow oven (lig. 10). — New York 
State College of Agriculture. 




Vu;. la. — C'otinge-ehiH'so iilc 

OLD DUTCH CHEESE CAKE 

The lining is the same as that of the 
cottage-cheese pie, except that the milk 
should be reduced to V2 eupful, 2 
tai)lespoonfuls cornstarch should be 
used, and the flavoring usually is of 
lemon juice and rind, with mace or 
nutmeg. Bake 25 minutes in a mod- 
(»rate oven or until brown. This makes 
a very firm custard 

COTTAGE-CHEESE CAKE 

1^4 cupftils rotfaso clieoso. 
1 t!iblc'Si)n(nifnl butter. 
V. tcasp(K»uful salt. 

teaKpoonfiU vanilla. 
% cupful milk. 

1 tablcspoonful cornstarch, 
rv: cupful sugar. 

2 eggs. 

lileiid the cheese, butter, salt, and 
vanilla initil snmotU. Mix the milk 
and cornstarch and bring to a boil, 
stirring to prevent lumping or sticking. 
Add the sugar to the cooked milk and 
cornstareli and heat. Tour the hot 
milk mixture over the slightly beaten 
eggs, stirring thoroughly, and heat to a 
custard consistency. Add the cottage 
cheese mixture to the eustard and 
pour into a deep baking di^U which 
has previously been lined with short- 
cake dough. B»ake until crust is done 
and slightly browned. 
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CRUST FOR COTTAGE-C'llEESK CAKE 

2% cupfuls flour. 
6 tabU^spoonfulss fat (lard). 
4 tablc*;po(>nfiirj4 bjikiiijc powder. 
1 tcnspoonful salt. 



% t-npfnl milk. 
2 tal" 



ablcs-pooiifnls* sugar. 

Sift tlio flour, bakin.^: i)(t\v(ler. salt, 
aiicl hJU.irnr together. Work lard into 
flour and add milk, forming into doui^li 
a.s for biscuits. Koll out crust about 
% inch thick and line the inj^idc of 
bakinjj disli. 

COTTAGE CHEESE AXD NUT LOAF 

2 cupfuls cotta.c:*' choose. 

1 cnpf\il chopped nuts. 

1 cupful cold leftover cereal, any kind. 

1 cupful dry bread crumbs. 

2 tabh'spooiifiil.s chopped onion, or Vj tca- 

si)0()ufnl onion jnice. 
1 tabh^spoouful fat. 
Salt, pcppor. 

lii teasiM)onful or more of inuhi to neutralize 
acid. 

Sajro or mixed herbs. 

A liighly seasoned sauco, if desired. 

ilix nil injin^lientR tliroui^lily, form 
into a l();it*, and bake in a buttered ])an 



Fig. 11. — Cottji^c oheps<^ and nut loaf 

in a hot oven for 20 to 25 minutes, or 
till top and s*ides are well browned. 
Turn out on a hot platter. Serve with 
a brown or tomato sauce if desired. 
Thin loaf is particularly good made 
>yith peanuts. Substitute for the cup 
of chopped nufi? in the rule above 2 
tabIe$I)Oonfuls of peanut butter and Y2 
cupful of coarsely chopped nuts, and 
season with Y2 teasponfnl of ground 
sage or with 1 teaspoonful of mixed 
])oultry seasoning. Where walnuts are 
used, pimentos make a good garnish 
(fi^^ 11). 

COTTAGE-CHEESE PATTIES 
1 cupfnl cottajro checi^c. 

1 cupful dry bread ornnib.s ; or ^/j cupful 
cold cooked rice and \{i cupful bread 
crnnibs*. 

% cupful peanut butter, or 2 tablespoonfuls 

savory fat. 
% cupful coarsely chopped peanut moats. 
1^2 teaspoonful po\v<lcred saffc. 
^/o t<'aspoonfnl powdered tli^nie. 
1 tablespoonfnl milk. 
3 teaspoonful salt. 

teaspoonful pepper. 
l-i teaKp<»"wf»d soda. 

1 to 2 tablespoonfulR finely chopped onion. 

The bread crumbs, if dessired, may 
be made from left-orer quick breads. 



Cook the onion in the fat until ten- 
der but not brown. l)i.s.«;olve the soda 
in the milk and work into the cheese. 
Mix all other dry ingredients thor- 
oughly with the bread crumbs. Blend 
peanut butter and onion with the 
cheese and mix the bread crumbs with 
them. Form into flat cakes, dust with 
bread crumbs, cracker crumbs, or corn 
meal, and fry a delicate brown in a 
little fat in a hot frying pan. 

Other s«»a.s:onings may be used in 
place of those described above. 

The quantity of liquid will vary in 
every case. The mixture should be 
very stiff, since the cheese tends to 
soften during the cooking. 




Fig. 12. — Cottage-cheese patties 

To utilize left-over cereals, use 1 
cupful of cooked rice, oatmeal, or 
corn-meal mush with % cupful of 
bread crumbs. 

Dry corn meal or linely ground oat- 
meal may be used for stiffening the 
above mixture, but in such case it is 
better to form into a loaf and bake it 
in the oven about 25 minutes (tig. 12). 

COTTAGE-CHEESE BALLS 

% cupfnl thick white .^auco, made fi*om % 
enpful milk. 2 tabh'spoonfuls flour, 1 
tablespoonful fat. salt, and pepper. 

2 cupfuls cottairo oluM'se. 

2 cupfuls mashed potatoes. 

1 c.irj?, beaten. 

Ercad erumbs. 




Pig. 1I>. — Cottagc-cbeoso balls 

Hake white sauce. Gradually beat 
cottage cheese into it. Add mashed 
potatoes, season, make into soft balls, 
roll in bread crumbs, then in beaten 
eggs, then in bread crunfl)s again. Fry 
in kettle of deep fat until n golden 
brovfn. The!te cheeSe balls are deli- 
cious served with tomato sauce 
(fig. 13). 
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